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Wirn an ardent deſire of rendering mylſelt 9 
not unconſpicuouſly uſeful to my country, I may i. 
undertake works, perhaps, of greater magnitude 1 
than may be thought perfectly prudent for an in- | 
dividual of my years n of ſupport; — and |” 
mental powers. 1 |: 


But when ſo much pleaſure is felt in the con- 
templation of the wonderful works of an All-wiſe 
CREATOR Can I leave any difficulty untried to 
diſplay thoſe beauties which, in every ſtep we take, 
unfold ſcenes calculated to teach adoration to that 


finger which directs a univerſe? ?—Grant thou di- 
| vine 
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vine Architect ſtrength to theſe nerves, light to 


this mind, to explore the true line of connection 


and dependence of all thy creatures; and give 
powers of language, to diſplay, to my fellow nn, 
thy goodneſs to every being! 


In my introductory Lecture, delivered laſt year, 
I endeavoured to ſhew how important is the know- 
ledge of Natural Science to every claſs of citizens. 


I addrefled the Farmer; the Merchant, and the 
Mechanic; I ſhewed that the Swediſh government 


was aided by Linnzus's knowledge of Natural Sci- 


ence, and that even Poets, and all thoſe profeſſing 
the fine arts, muſt from thence derive their models 
of elegance. And again I repeat, “ that the com- 
fort, happineſs, and ſupport of all ranks, depend 
on theif knowledge of nature: otherwiſe how 
could they be fed, cloathed, and even ſheltered 
from the inclemency of the ſeaſons? 


In hot, it is a ſource from which man 1s taught 
to know himſelf; whoſe leſſons teach him to bear 
with patience, or to alleviate, the various ſufferings 
to which human beings are liable. Can he properly 
know himſelf without having ſome knowledge of 
the numerous animals, and ſuch ſubſtances as aid, 
comfort, and « even ſupport him ?—with this know- 

ledge 


2 
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ledge he is enabled to do juſtice to the feelings of 


others, he will bend to that ſweet fympathy which 
cheriſhes the love of harmony; that peace and 


tranquillity ſo powerfully ſweetening human life! 
Need it be ſaid that all the other branches of the 
Science claim his attention? minds accuſtomed to 


inveſtigate the cauſes of the various Phenomena 


of Nature, will be more or leſs acquainted with 
the elements, and from the known properties of 


ſome, they will enjoy ſpeculative ideas of the more 
abſtruſe, or unaccountable appearances of others. 


The local organized bodies, as welle as thoſe that 
grow without organs, vegetable and nuneral pro- 
ductions, will engage the attention of ever) per- 


ſon, in a greater or leſs degree, and are of much 
conſequence in a phyſical, moral, or commercial 


view through life. 


Many enlightened authors have given their ſen- 


timents in elegant language on the importance of 


the ſtudy of Nature and all the judicious part of 
mankind accord in their wiſhes to encourage ſo 
fruitful a ſcience. It is only the moſt inconſide- 
rate mind which could poſſibly turn its face againſt 
ſo pleaſing, and uſeful an employment as the ſtudy 
of Nature. —I muſt here pauſe, —This i is a heavy 


charge, — I have ſaid there is a want of taſte for 
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this my favourite ſcience,—on reflection, I really 
do not believe, that a being ſo out of Nature can 


be found, —I am ſure it would be more mon- 


ſtrous than any lufus nature belonging to the 
| Muſeum, (and I have ſeveral which I have never 


wiſhed to exhibit.)—No, it cannot be,—there is 
not ſuch a character to be found it is only a dif- 
ference of ſentiment in the manner of obtaining 
this knowledge of Nature;—lIt is the means of en- 


couragement to this ſcience, and not againſt it, 


that one diſſenting vote would be found amongſt 
millions of men.— 


Therthere, in future, I ſhall ſet it down as an 
eſtabliſhed principle, that all men are agreed to Join 


in the admiration, promotion, and cultivation of 
the knowledge of Nature. 


Tuz BEAUTIES or CREATION. 


Mark the beauties of Creation, 
Mark the harmony that reigns! 
Each, ſupported in its ſtation, 
Age to age ly ene | 


Water, earth, and air ſurrounding, 
| Teem with life in every mode; 
Foodful plants and herbs abounding, 
Foſsils in their dark abode. 


Flitting 
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Flitting thro? the yielding heaven, 
Hark! the warblers of the groye! f 

Deck'd i in plumage richly given, 
All their ſouls attun'd. to love. 35 ; 


Food and raiment, uſe and pleaſure, | 
Each, attend the beſtial train; _ 
Seas pour forth their finny treaſure; 

Earth its fruts 206 plenteous grain. 


Flutt'rin g gay boi flower to flower, f 
See the vivid inſect ſtray— 

Changeful form! within the hour, 
Winged, burſting into day. 


Theſe, ten thouſand times repeated | 
Fill Creation's boundleſs plan; 
Mark the finger that created 
Fach, in proper place, as man. 


Let us then, the whole ſurveying, 
Guide the moral to our heart— 

Let us, Nature's voice obeying, ; 
Lave 1 in bliſs and bliſs impart. 


May vin at laſt, among all nations, obtain its 


empire; that they may feel their relative ſituations 
to other beings; and thus knowing their reciprocal 
dependence, learn to cultivate the arts of peace,— 
and 


— — — — — _ 
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and may war be no more named, but with hor- 
ror! How abſurdly they reaſon who fay, that man- 
kind would niultiply too faſt, without wars, —Is 
there not an abundance of employment for all the 
human ſpecies! As there not yet an immenſity of 
land even in Europe. uncultivated —do not other 
quarters of the globe furniſh their millions, yet 
unexplored?- vill not diſeaſe make ravages ſuffi· 

cient among us mortals?—muſt we ſtill go on to 
murder one another, becauſe we do not ſpeak the 
ſame language? or can nations find no other way to 
ſettle their differences, but by the ſword? will any 
ſubſtantial, or-permanent profit ariſe to thoſe nati- 
ons which promote wars i—have they calculated 
the expence of armaments; can they fully weigh 
the profits and loſſes, and ſtrike the balance? If 
one hundreth part of the ſuns laviſhed on war, 
were applied to the encouragement of ſcience, 
would not the condition of millions of inhabitants 
be ameliorated, and the world then be a Paradiſe 
compared to its preſent ſituation! and as to indivi- 
dual profit, what kind of being can he be, who 
could enjoy riches, the price of his murdered 
fellow creatures? Were we cannibals we might 
have ſome excuſe—but alas! we have none. ien 


Example has ne Te able t to effect more: 
than the ſtrongeſt laws of deſpotiſm. If I give a 
very 
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very ſtrong contraſt, the bluſh may riſe on the 
cheek of ſome, not pu loſt to all ſenſe of feeling. 


To this end, Fe us take a eter ſurvey of the 
manners of other animals ;—thoſe, which we ſay, 
are inferior to our ſpecies. —Do they levy war 
againſt their kind?—Does the Lyon deſtroy the 
Lyon?—does the Hawk prey upon Hawk !—were 
Sharks ever known to depredate on their own 
ſpecies?—No! ſo foul an infamy is found alone 


on man Our traders to the Faulkland and other 
Illes on the coaſt of Patagonia and Chili, tell us, 


that Sca-Lyons, Sea-Wolves, and other ſuch ani- 
mals, are often found ſo numerous, as to cover 
the ſhores; ſo thickly are they inhabited, that a 
man with a_ſhort bludgeon, may kill hundreds of 
them before his breakfaſt !—yet among this im- 
menſe number of creatures, a perfect harmony 
prevails—Suppoſe we deſcend, and view the ſmale 
ler animals,—here, myriads of inſects, preſent 
themſelves to our view. They are far more nu- 
merous than any other claſs of animals, and yet 
behold. dee chem nt a e merh 


#1 


\This i is a ſerious comparative view of. lad 
creation, permit me to aſk, if it yields much credit, 
or honour to our boaſted reaſon? —moſt aſſuredly 
not, And if we ſtudy the manners of ſuch animals 
im 5 
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10 | DISCOURSE ON THE 


in general, we ſhall find amongſt them, moſt. ex- 
cellent models of friendſhip, conſtancy, parental 


. and "uy other ſocial virtue. 


iP Although: we generally find o much harmony 
among the inferior animals, yet they ſometimes, 
have their battles, but it rarely happens, where 
their wants are bountifully ſupplied. 


That one ſpecies of animals ſhould prey upon 
another, is perfectly conſiſtent with the order of 


things, and it is wiſely provided, that the number 
of each kind ſhould correſpond, ſo as to keep up 


that equilibrium of ſupply, which conſtantly pre- 
vails, 188 


E 
492 


ws wah te @idigreſing "0 the object of this 
addrels; were L to enlarge on the folly of wars, or 
note the proper means to avoid them. But I have 
thus pointedly ſpoken: my diſapprobation, becauſe 
I do not hate mankind, and am fully impreſſed, 


that if they de not act wiſely, the fault only ariſes 
from a want of education. The mind of man is 
ever active, it muſt be employed continually, and 


the greater number of inlets that can be opened 
for him to receive inſtruction, with rational amuſe- 
merits; the more- n en 5 win ke be dawn from 
cate 927 
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Can we find a more pleaſing ſtudy, than by 
gaining a thorough acquaintance with the proper- 
ties of the various ſubſtances, whether animate, 


or inanimate, that conſtantly are preſented t to our 


view? 


1 am ure this polite audience will agree with me, 
that it would be a ſource of infinite pleaſure, could 
we ſay, when we put our hand on this or that ob- 


ject (be it what it may,) ſuch are its component 
parts; ſuch its derivation; and ſuch are its ules. 


Perhaps it is not poſſible for an individual to be 
ſo learned in the ſcience of nature, as to poſſeſs a 
complete knowledge of all the objects of each 
branch; yet poſſeſſing the general principles of thoſe 
ſyſtems which have been invented of late years, by 


| ſeveral ingenious and learned men, (with a view to 


facilitate the ſtudy of natural hiſtory,) he may, with 
a little application, acquire the knowledge neceſſa- 


ry to know any object, although he had never ſeen 


it before. 


Such is the preciſion of character ſtamped by the 


Creator on all his works!—ſuch the beautiful uni- 
formity in an infinite variety of beings, that the 
more we ſee, and know of their marked characters, 


the more ardent will be our thirſt for knowledge in 
this edifying and charming ſcience, —the greater 


will 
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Z o 


will be our aſtoniſhment and admiration of bound. 
leſs Wiſdom!—ſuch contemplations raiſe us above 


ourſclves Eur aſtoniſhed ſouls are elevated as it 
| 


were to a, gnverſe with the great moving Power, 


- who governs worlds!—we feel unſpeakable plea- 


ſure, and ſoar above this earth in rapturous praiſe! 


The exerciſe of our reaſoning faculties in mak. 
ing ourſelves acquainted with all the objects pre- 


ſented to our view, in each moment of our waking 
hours, opens 'a boundleſs held of contemplation! 


Poſſeſſing ſach a turn of mind, we acquire an 
unceaſing fund of entertainment, from which no 


ſituation whatever in life, could wholly deprive us. 


This may be called the food of reaſon, and ought 


to be inculcated on the minds of our children, as 
ſoon as they can liſp a ſentence. 


We might begin with the moſt ſimple queſtions; 


pick up a ſtraw, and queſtion and inſtru the child 
as to its growth; its grain and their uſes; and as 
their little minds expand, teach them not only uſe- 


ful arts, but at the ſame time a little of every 


branch of natural hiſtory. 


* 


One caution only ſnould be premiſed, which is, 


never to put abſtruſe queens to them, ſuch as 
5 cannot 


F 
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cannot be comprehended by their experience, or 
reaſon; therefore familiar viſible things; ſubſtances 
at hand, ſhould be the medium through which we 
ought to convey our inſtructions. If education is 
efſential for obtaining happineſs, —have not our 
daughters an equal right with our ſons to our in- 
ſtruction? and if we conſider what kind of educa- 
tion is moſt uſeful, we will find generally that which 
benefits our ſons, may equally be ſerviceable to our 
daughters; and it is, with real concern, I have no- 
ticed the negle& of female education in ſome of 
the ſtates. Happily of late years, the citizens of 
Philadelphia, have turned their attention to the 
eſtabliſhment of particular ſchools, for the inſtruc- 
tion of young ladies,—this reflects much honour 
on the city, and may excite other cities to eſtabliſh 
ſimilar inſtitutions. N 


The lively fancy of the youthful fair, would 
quickly catch a fondneſs for a ſcience of ſuch in- 
finite variety.— What a charming topic for con- 
verſation would this afford in their ſocial parties! 
And if we reflect how the various parts of natu- 
ral ſcience branch out into all the houſhold and 
economical concerns, can we find any part of fe- 
male education of greater import? To proceed a 


üttle further, we find that, for the moſt part, the 


early 
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eat ly | education of children muſt naturally fall to 
the mother, hence how important. that ſhe ſhould 
be well informed in the hiſtory of Nature. What 
a delightful amuſement it muſt be, to teach her 
ſweet prattlers, as their minds expand, the various 


changes, from the creeping caterpillar to the dor- 


mant chryſalis, and afterward the gay flitting but- 


terfly; and alſo the various metamorphoſis other 


inſects undergo; to know their uſes in the ſupport 
of other animals, that hence they may be led to 
abſtain from cruelly, or wantonly tormenting them. 
"Thus inſtilling and extending, as they advance in 


years, a ſweet benevolence of TEPoE toward their 


What charming converſations will a knowledge 
of this Science afford between the father and his 


ſons, at the age when they become agreeable and 
uſeful companions to each other. —How often in 
their morning or evening walks might the infirmi- 
ties of age be beguiled; while recounting their ob- 


ſervations, and explaining the vivifying ſcenes of 


Nature, and often by judicious remarks, the high 
toned paſſions of the youthful nerve, might be re- 
ſtrained until it gains maturity. Whereas from 
the natural reſtleſsneſs of that age, unleſs diverted 
* ſome uſeful amuſements, they are Heedleſsly 


led 
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led into ſcenes of folly, — and to often, v1 vices Gat 
«bitter all their future days! 


4 have not yet ſpoken of this rudy i in a e 
point of view.— Were it neceſſary, I could give 
chapter and verſe, trom the Holy Writings, not 
only according with the ſubject of this addreſs, but 9 
expreſsly recommending the ſtudy of Nature as ih; f 
an effential duty of man. Our divines, I flatter my - Ct 
ſelf, will aid me on this ſubje& with more forceable Wo 
language than 1 poſſeſs. —Into whoſe hands, with | 1 1 7 
ſentiments. of regard for their office, I reſpectfully 1 * J 

| ſubmit this. fruitful theme, wiſhing them honor, 1 
comfort in their labours, energy in their diſcour- 
5 to make men i wiler and better. 


Very few words are requiſi te to prove that the 
Science of Nature, when viewed in its full extent TY 
and true meaning, is one of the moſt important 7 yt 
ſtudies of man,—All men agree, that the ſtudy of 
morals i is in the higheſt degree important. We ſhall A 
therefore only add that the former i is the foundation 9 : 5 
on which morality. IS, built; in as much as the 1 
ſtudy of | man forms a part of it; and the whole 1 
creation teems with the moſt ſiriking examples HE 


which the Morali {To As 
wen the Moraliſt can deſir me f 
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But enough is already. faid on the importance 
of the ſtudy of nature and yet, what a variety 
of inſtances, are left unnoticed, which prove the 
beneficial effects ſuch knowledge has on the con- 
duct of men to render them pious and happy! 


Fob not to engroſs more of your time by au. 


trating a ſubje& ſo ſelf-evident, let us proceed to 


point out the moſt _ e for en this 
nnen 7 


This vin be by the aid 1. a Moszunt. 


Permit me, here, to give the derivation of the 
word, from Mr. Dobſon's Encyclopœdia. It is 


« A name which originally ſignified a part of the 


palace of Alexandria, which took up at leaſt one 
fourth of. the city. This quarter was called the 
Muſeum, on account of its being ſet apart for the 
Muſes and the ſtudy of Sciences. Here were 
lodged and entertained the men of learning; who 
: were, divided into many companies or colleges, 
according to the ſciences of which they were the 
profeſſors; and to each of theſe houſes c or colleges 
Was allotted a handſome revenue. | 
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The n of this eſtab| n is attribu - 


ted to Ptolemy Philadelphus, who here placed 
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his Library. Hence the word Muſeum is now 
applied to any place ſet a .rt as a repoſitory for 


things that have an immediate relation to the 
arts.“ And in other dictionaries, a Muſueni is 
called a repoſitory of learned curioſities.“ It is 
worthy of remark, that the inſcription over the 
door of the Muſeum at Alexandria, tranſlates thus, 
Medicinal. ce of the M ind. 


It appears that almoſt every government in Eu- 
rope have their Muſeums. and many have eſta- 


bliſhed large funds for their ſupport. We will 
take a curſory view of ſome few, and conclude 


by ſhewing the uſes I wiſh to be made of that 
which I have begun, —in a fond hope that it may 
likewiſe ultimately obtain a permanent eſtabliſh 
ment i in Philadelphia, 


But oh! my friends, what a pang! when I look 


on the fate of the founder of the firſt Muſeum 


prefented to my mind!—The great, the good,— 
the learned and indefategable Aldrovandus!— 


what was the end of his labours?—after having 


ſpent his whole life, and a vaſt fortune in proſe- 
cuting the moſt noble, as well as the moſt enter- 
taining and uſeful, of all ſtudies, died at the age 


of eighty, When, and how ?—On the public cha- 


rity, and in an Alms-houſe. | 
C In 
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| In the city of Bologna in Italy, Aldrovandus' 
laid the foundation of a Muſeum which has been 
| the admiration of all learned men who have viſited: 
that country. 


An elegant anonymous author in his diſcription. 
of it ſays, You would believe the whole earth 
and ſeas had been ſtripped to furniſh it. All nature 
laid before us at a view. The rocks had been 
fearched for its gems, the boſom of the earth for 
its minerals. In what form has the diamond and- 
ruby been found, that is not there ſeen? What 
bed contains the changing opal, and the graſs-green 
_ emerald that was not here before us?—To what 
rock adheres the {kyiſh Sapphir, what hollowed 
globe contains the bluſhing amethyſt that did not 
grace thoſe ſhelves!” —The produce of the Indies. 


I could go on, as it is a feaſt to read it, and not 
fear that a detail of the wonders of this magnifi- 
cent repoſitory would become tireſome, were that 
proper, but here we cloſe this article in the words 
of an Amateur, who, as he wiped a tear from his 


eyes, —ſaid with a ſigh, © There reſts the fate of 


natural hiſtory!” 


_ DIRGE: 
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VW HAT alas! was Aldrovandus' fate! (2 
Why heaves the ſwelling breaſt, {240 
When ſorrow tells the tale | 17 1 
And drooping ſcience mourns his genius fled; 3 
All but his glory in the grave - DEE 
He whoſe fortune was to ſcience given, vp 


On public bounty in an Alms-houſe died! [43 
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The Britiſh Muſeum was built on the labours 
of Sir Hans Sloane, who ſpent, in collecting it, 
4. 50,000 ſRexling. 


He left it to the public on condition that the i 
Britiſh Parliament ſhould pay to his executors - 
£.20,000—On application of the Truſtees ap- 

pointed by Sir Hans, Parliament granted a lottery, 
the profits of which was J. 100, oo After the 
payment to Sir Hans' executors, they bought Lord 
Oxford's manuſcript Library for # 10,000, and 
Montague-houſe, a very magnificent building, for 1 
£.10,000 more, and then allotted . 30, ooo to it 
eſtabliſh funds for ſupplying ſalaries to officers. 


Alſo monies to make repairs, and purchaſe glaſs 
caſes 
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caſes, &c. amounting to . 15, ooo. Twenty. ſix 


truſtees were appointed and incorporated to govern 


it. This magnificent Muſeum can be ſeen only on 
certain days. Fifteen perſons are permitted to view 
it in one company, and the time allowed is two 
hours. Thoſe deſirous of ſeeing it, muſt give 


their names, places of abode, and profeſſions at 


the porter's lodge, in order to be entered in a book. 
In a few days, the reſpective tickets are made out, 
ſpecifying. the day and hour, when they may viſit 
the Muſeum. If by any accident ſome of the par- 
ties ſhould be prevented from going, it is proper 
to ſend back their tickets, as no other perſons 
can be admitted with them. 


The trouble to obtain a ſight of the Britith 


Muſeum, (although it has been encreaſing in valu- 
able articles, and ſupported at very great expence 
for a ſeries of years,) renders it of leſs value to 
the public, than a private collection belonging to 
Mr. Parkerſon, called the Leverian Muſeum, Sir 


Aſhton Levers was the founder of it; hence its 


name. This Muſeum contains an immenſe collec- 
tion of birds, in fine preſervation; of quadrupeds, 
amphibious, and other animals, a great variety; 
alſo many valuable articles of art; beſides the 


dreſſes of the nations in the new diſcovered Iſlands | | 


by captain Cook and other navigators. 
| 7 The 


Ve 
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This ſuperb collection may be ſeen at any con- 


venient hour for half a dollar. 


It is a faſhionable lounge for the citizens of 


London, and is nigniy pat inſtrudtive, and 
amuſing. 


In the city of Dreſden there is a rich Muſeum, 


called the green- room. The articles are depoſited 


in ſeven rooms and a cloſet, which are painted 
green; hence the name. 


It was begun by the defer Auguſtus. In it are 
a prodigious number of works of art and nature. 


Vaſt ſums of money have been laviſhed on this 


Muſeum. I will only mention the coſt of one arti- 
cle, among many of high price. 


This is a table of jaſper cut in releivo of onyx, 
calcedony and other gems, repreſenting a young 
prince on horſe-back, preceded by the virtues, 
pointing out the way to glory; whilſt the vices, 


with looks of rage and confuſion, are flying before 


him. It is an ancient piece, and coſt 80, ooo dol- 
lars. 


80 very careful are they to preſerve this Muſe- 
um, that when the Swedes made an irruption into 


their 
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their territories, they removed the articles into the 
diſtrict of Magdeburg, and there ſecured them in 
the caſtle. Ro p 


The fee for ſeeing this Muſeum is fix Gulden, 
about three dollars. The ſhoes of every perſon 
viſiting 1t are carefully wiped at the entrance, in 
order to keep the place as free as poſſible from dirt 
or duſt, 


All the apartments are floored with marble of 


different 1 1 8 the produce of Saxony.“ 


What has Sweden done? We might expect that 
Sweden poſſeſſed the moſt extenſively uſeful Mu- 


ſeums, ſince that country gave birth to the learned 


and indefatigable Linnæus, whoſe labours have 
opened the road, which has ſhortened the way to 2 
knowledge of nature, and who's fame * had pro- 
cured him diſciples in every part of the world, who 


vied with each other in ſending him all the objects 5 
of natural ſcience they could procure, ſo that his 


cabinet and his garden were equally enriched. At 
the ſame time moſt of the learned ſocieties in Eu- 
rope were proud to enrol him among their mem- 


bers, and even kings contended for the Feen | 


of him. 


* Keylsler's travels vol. 4. P. 99- 
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He was amply indemnified for declining the 
generous offers of the Spaniſh monarch, by the 
honours and advantages heaped upon him by his 
own ſovereign. He received the rank of nobility, 


which in Sweden is neither a trifling nor a bar. 


ren honour, and was made knight of the Polar 
Star. This was the firſt inſtance of that order 
having been conferred on literary merit; certainly 
it could never have been beſtowed with greater 
propriety on any one than on Linnzeus, who was 
himſelf that bright polar ſtar, to which the ſcien- 
tific world looked up for aſſiſtance and direction.“ 
The Univerſity of Upſal has a very ample Mu- 
ſeum, which has ariſen principally from private 


donations. It is under the care of profeſſor Thun- : 


berg, the worthy ſucceſſor of the great Linnæus. 
He has alſo encreaſed it by a variety of collections 


during his voyage in Aſia and Africa to the amount 
of two thouſand dollars, 


The Royal Academy of Sciences at Stockholm 
has a Muſeum, which began with it, and has been 
conſtantly improved. Linnzus helped to lay the 
foundation, and was the firſt Preſident. It is alto- 
gether with the Library and other apparatus of the 

Academy 


Smith on the progreſs of natural hiſtory, delivered at 
the opening of the Linnæan Society, London April 8, 1780. 
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Academy, ſuperintended by the celebrated traveller 1 
Doctor Sparrman. A future part of this Muſeum 1 
will be the ſplendid collection of birds, above eight Be 
hundred ſpecies, made by the honorable Guſtavus 


Carlſon, Preſident of one of the four Supreme : 
Courts of Juſtice in Sweden, bequeathed by him 
to the ſaid Academy. This Gentleman, who is a 
member of the American Philoſophical Society, f1 
has favored it with the three firſt volumes in folio ” 
of his Muſeum Carlſonianum, containing elegant 5 
coloured plates, and neat deſcriptions of the moſt WM 1m A 
remarkable among theſe birds. | MH «»- 
The national Muſeum at Paris was founded by | : 
Lewis the fourteenth. It now promiſes to be the L 2 
N beſt ſchool of natural ſcience in the world. No Ia 
expence has been ſpared to enrich it with the trea- — 
ſures of nature and art, which they are collecting 5 
from every quarter of the globe, diſplayed in a 80 
long train of apartments, to be ſeen without ex- 1 k 
| pence, as ample funds are appropriated for its ſup- 7 
port. Even amidſt their troubles, ſince the revo- 
lution, they have ordained thirteen courſes of of 
lectures on the ſcience of nature, and they have ill 
employed as profeſſors in the ſeveral branches, the 1 
moſt ingenious and learned men in France. Each fe 
of theſe profeſſors deliver about forty lectures in a bis 
| malen, 
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faſon, which are ſo ordered, that pupils may at- 
tend each lecture of the thirteen courſes. 


With ſuch ſources of information, it will be 


wonderful if that nation does not poſſeſs the moſt 


extenſive knowledge in that ſcience. 


The elegant pen of Buffon has, no doubt, con- 
tributed conſiderably in giving a_taſte for this 
charming ſcience in his country, and which, of 


late years, is diffuſed to all the urrounding nations. 


Although he is ſo much celebrated, yet, I think it 
my duty to ſay, however dazzling and captivating 
the ſtile of Buffon, ſuch theoretical writers ſhould 
be read with caution: we ought always to ſuſpect 
an author, when he ſuffers his thirſt for variety of 


language to lead him into unjuſt compariſons of 


the operations of nature; or to uſe. irreverend 
expreſſions of the Creator, when through ſhort- 
fightedneſs things appear ſtrange, or unaccount- 


able. 


In the courſe of theſe lectures, in the deſcription 
of American animals, ſome ſuch inſtances will be 
illucidated; and although I may not ſpare his faults, 
I ſhall with candour always acknowledge how very 


ſerviceable his works have been to me in my 
ſtudies. 


3 Relative 
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| Relative to the Spaniſh Muſeum, which is Aid 
to be the richeſt in the world, a Spaniſh gentle. 


man,* has juſt furniſhed me with the following 
account, 


© The ls Muſeum of the court of Ma- 
drid had its ſpring from the induſtrious efforts of a 
ſingle individual. A Spaniard of the name of Da- 
vila ſettled in Paris, was confpicuous for his great 
knowledge i in the natural ſciences, and for a beau- 
tiful cabinet of natural hiſtory which he had 
formed and claſſified himſelf after many years la- 
bour and expence: Growing old and defirous to 
retire to his own country again, he propoſed to the 
King to give up to his majeſty his muſeum on con- 
dition of being, during his life, the principal direc- 
tor, with a convenient ſalary. The conditions were 


f accepted, the Muſeum was tranſported to Madrid, 
and the Court turning their attenton to this im- 


portant ſubje&, enjoined the governors and com- 
manders of his vaſt dominions to forward every 
curious ſpecimen of the animal, vegetable and 


mineral kmgdoms to be 5e in their MO 


{ 


S 


The punktuality with which thoſe orders have 


been and are conſtantly executed, has rendered the 
Muſeum 


C Ls Chevalier d' Yrvjo miniſtre Plenipotentiare de 8. 
M. Cath: 
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Muſeum of Madrid one of the compleateſt and 
without exaggeration, the moſt magnificent in Eu- 


rope. Within a few years, a noble and extenſive 


building has been erecting in the beſt ſituation of 
the city of Madrid, where not only the Muſeum 
will be fixed, but the Academy of Sciences, the 
public ſchools for Chemiſtry, PRO e 
Ke. will have their en b 


Under the roof of this beat pile the arts 
will alſo fix their reſidence: and large ſaloons are 
appropriated for the academy of the three noble 
arts, Painting, Sculpture and Architecture. Con- 
tiguous to the building and on a form, ſhowy and 
ornamental, is a beautiful botanic garden in which 
the plants of every climate have been afſembled.— 
And on a hill not far diſtant from it an aſtrono- 
mical obſervatory has been erected; ſimilar to, 
though more improved than that of Oxford in 
England, with the compleateſt collection of inſtru- 
ments; among which a teleſcope of Herſchel forty- 
fix feet an will on be en ee 


They have lately 1 in it the ſkeleton of a 
large non deſcript animal, found one hundred feet 
beneath the ſurface of a ſandy ſoil, in the vicinity 
of the river la Plata. 


This 
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This ſkeleton is thirteen feet long and ſix feet 
nch. T he deſcriptiofi' of its grinders, being flat 
on the crown and grooved acroſs, correſponds-with 
a grinder in my Muſeum, which was found in dig- 
ging the Santee Canal i in South Carolina. 71 


The buildings. which around the botanical 
garden, are ſo contrived as to promote an artificial 
heat RI to phate of moſt climates. 


„ his Moſcum' 1s opcnad for oublic inſpeQion two 


ih in a week, free b of char ge apt there 1 35. JO 


need to wait for tickets, but at the appointed hours 


any perſon, who is decent in his appearance, is 


admitted to walk round the rooms, and to examine 
what he pleaſes, as long as the doors are open; 
if he is particularly devoted to one branch of na- 
tural hiſtory, he is not hurried away from that 
with the gaping multitude, and compelled to ſpend 


the allotted portion of his time in apartments which 


contain nothing to his purpoſe.“ However, one 
great diſadvantage attends the too ealy acceſs tg 
places of amuſement; for this cabinet, on thoſe 
| days of admiffion, 18 generally too much crouded. 


No perſon is allowed to carry a ſword or cane, 


leſt they might brake the glaſſes and injure the 
articles. $ . 
Infinitely 


* Townſon's travels, vol. 1. p. 284. 
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Tafinitely praiſe worthy i is their complaiſance to 
ſtrangers; when application i is made to the direc- 
tors, they can obtain permiſſion to viſit it at other 
times, and by examining ſo rich a treaſure, they 
will be amply rewarded for the little trouble they 
have to obtain this favour. 


The Queen of Portugal owns a Muſeum. —lIt is 
an immence magazine of ſubjeQs of natural his- 


tory, which, for want of arrangement, loſes much 


much of its value, 


oh beautiful collection of butterflies from South 
aten I am told, is the only part in tolerable 
order. This Muſeum may, alſo, be ſeen on cer- 
tain days, free of expence. Was a good claſſical 


arrangement made with a part of the Queen's 


ſtores, which contain the moſt precious and won- 
derful productions crowded together, from her 
rich dominions in South America.—What a ſplen- 
did and uſeful exhibition it would furniſh? It might 
certainly be made to do honour to the city of 
Liſbon. | 


The fear of treſpaſſing on your patience, pre- 
vents me from taking notice of a number of other 
public Muſeums in different parts of Europe; and 
alſo, many private colleQions, of great value. 


In 
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In every country in Europe, gentlemen. of taſte 


and fortune, have enjoyed much. pleafure, in form- 


ing their private Muſeums. EC e 


Some bave a fondiels for minerals, others for 
ſhells. The great variety of inſects have captiva- 
ted the fancy of many others. The ſmaller birds, 
and even fiſhes have alſo their particular admirers; 
beſides quadrupeds, and marine productions, ſuch 
as corals, coralines, ſea fans and feathers, &c. But 
botany has perhaps, occupied the attention of the 


greateſt number of individuals. It is by this diffuſed 


fondneſs, joined with much induſtry, that great 


collections are made, which are : finally ſwallowed 
8.58 in : ſome public inſtitution. SIP 


ob; very much ſuſpect that _ of hin —_ 
be improved in their arrangements, and that their 


uſefulneſs would be more extenſive if placed under 


the care of perſons poſſeſſing the knowledge of 


preparing ſubjects, for good preſervation, and 
who alſo ſhould have an intereſt in the promotion 


of the inſtitution, then ſuch repoſitory of ſcience 
muſt become highly uſeful to the country, ſo hap- 


Py as to alas it. 


T his {light view of 98 of the Muſeums on 


| the other fide the water, ſhew i In a clear point of 
light 


li 
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light the high eſtimation thoſe countries have of 
the importance or the udy of nature. 


4 


In my cee with people of arent 
nations, I find that laudable pride of wiſhing that 
their governments may not be thought deficient 


in a want of taſte, and of giving encouragement 


to this ſtudy. I muſt ſay, that I have alſo deſired 
to ſkreen my country from an obloquy which ſome 
ſtrangers, on finding that government does nothing 
to aid my labours, have faid it deſerves. 


My reply has generally been, that when this 
country is convinced of the importance of encou- 
raging the ſtudy of nature; when the extent of my 
plan is well underſtood; and they are convinced 
that the beginning I have made, may eaſily be con- 


verted into an important ſchool to diffuſe uſeful 


knowledge, promote virtue, aid piety, and render 


a people happy; — that, then they will make a ſuit. 


able proviſion for it. 


Until my works hall proclaim their value to 
the public. —can I, nay, ought I to expect their 
favours?—certainly not. But when the public 


mind ſhall become fully convinced of its utility, 
can any one ſuppoſe that government will not then 


provide the means of rendering it permanent!— 


To 
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To ſuppoſe otherwiſe, would be ſuppoſing that 
the influential men of our country, are moſt de- 
ficient in that knowledge which a great number of 


individuals poſſeſs, and from whom I am con- 
ſtantly receiving favours, — daily obtaining preſents 
to the Muſeum;—ever receiving teltinony of their 


deſire to promote its intereſt. 


1 ſtated the facts, in my laſt . diſ- 


courſe, which led to my exertions for promoting 


the eſtabliſhment of a Muſeum. 


I ſhall now endeavour, to point out the beſt 


method to render thoſe labours valuable to my 


country. 


Firſt let us ſuppoſe we have before us a ſpacious 
building, with a ſuite of rooms of ſeveral hundred 
feet in length, even the length of one of the ſquares 
of our city, in which are arranged ſpecimens of 


all the various animals of this vaſt continent, and 


of all other countries; —theſe in high preſervation, 
under glaſs to ſecure them from injury.—Let us 
ſuppoſe them claſſically arranged, ſo that the mind 


may not be confuſed and diſtracted in viewing : and 


r ſuch a multitude of objects. 


Whether 
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© Whether we begin at the firſt or laſt link of the 


; chain is of little conſequence; whether we firſt _ #Y 

view the ſimple naked animals deſtitute of limbs, | 8 

| ſuch as worms, and aſcend through all the various * : 

: claſſes of different organized matter until we reach * 
the moſt „ creature, man; — b 

: Or whether we commence our claw from thoſe f 4 3 

; ſtanding ereQ, and then deſcend through all the F 
gradation to ſuch as creep in the duſt,—is of little Ho 
conſequence, provided we proceed ſtep by ſtep, to * 

: trace the beauties which we ſhall find that each 

4 poſſeſſes, in its relative ſituation to other beings;— 
its force, its intelligence, and its activity ©o ſupply 

its wants, and protect its young, 

It is by this kind of order, we may with eaſe and 

S pleaſure, acquire knowledge from the great book 

f of nature. — Thus reading one leaf at a time, pro- 

1 greſs to a comprehenſive acquaintance with the 

5 ſubje&s of every country yet explored, —enjoy- 

$ ing the whole world !—An elegant author ſays, 

1 c he who views only the produce of his own coun- 

1 try, may be ſaid to inhabit a ſingle world; while $ 
thoſe who ſee and conſider the productions of 1 
other climes, bring maity worlds as it were in re- 15 

N | 


view before them.” * 8 
„ Smith's tracts relating to natural hiſtory, p. 44 
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In this manner, while we paſs through theſe 
rooms, we may ſee the link that ſeparates our ſpe- 
cies from the brute creation, in the gentle intelli- 
gent Oran Outang, little leſs than, human, only 
by the want of ſpeech; yet the lack of that, alone, 
is ſufficient to place it far from our ſpecies, and 
nearer to the Monkey tribe.— And in the Flying- 
ſquirrel, Oftrich, Caſsawary and Batt, connecting 
links between quadrupeds and birds. In the am- 
Phibious, the diviſion between quadrupeds and 
fiſhes, and even the minuter link, in a quadruped 
1 poſſeſs with gills. Amongſt the animals of the 
Aesp, the variety ſimilar to thoſe that inhabit the 
air and land, 5 


In ſhort, in an extenſive collection ſhould be 


found, the various Inhabitants of every element, 

not only of the animal, but alſo ſpecimens of the 
vegetable tribe,—and all the brilliant and precious 
ſtones, down to the common gritt,—all the mine- 
rals in their virgin fate, —Petrefations of the hu- 


man body, of which two inſtances are known, and 


through that immenſe variety which ſhould grace 
every well ſtored Muſeum. Here ſhould be ſeen 
no duplicates, and only the varieties of each ſpe- 
cies, all placed in the moſt conſpicuous point of 
light, to be ſeen to advantage, without being han- 


dled. 3 
When 
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When we have imagined that ſpecimens of eve- 
xy kind were placed before us,—in yaricties equal 
to any Muſeum. yet formed, ſo numerous are the 


works of creation, that others will ſtill be found 
in that bounteous ſtore. Wherefore, ſpace ſhould 


always be left, in every diviſion for the reception 
of more. 


Ihen in rooms, as appendages to this ſuite of 


rooms, ſhopld be placed every curious article of 


dreſs; arms and utenſils of the Aborigines of this, 


and of other new diſcovered countries. 


Beſides a claſſical catalogue, deſcriptive of eve- 


Ty article belonging to ſo extenſive a Muſeum, 
| there ought to be alſo a Library conſiſting of the 


writings of the beſt authors on natural hiſtory, 
from Ariſtotle and Theophraſtus down to the pre- 


ſent time. 


Can the imagination conceive any thing more in. 
tereſting than ſuch a Muſeum?—Or can there be 
a more agreeable ſpectacle to an admirer of the di- 
vine Wiſdom! Where, within a magnificent pile, 
every art and every ſcience ſhould be taught, by 
plans, models, pictures, real ſubjects and lectures. 

To this central magazine of knowledge, all the 

learned and ingenious would flock, as well to gain, 
28 to communicate, information. 
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6: May every perſon that hears me, feel as I feel, 
an enthuſiaſtic defire to eſtabliſh a ſimilar inſtitu- 
tion to what I have barely given the outline of, 
in the city of Philadelphia; and let it like that of 


Ptolemus Philadelphus at Alexandria, be the firſt i 
in America. 


I ſee no great difficulty in laying the foundation, 
of ſuch an eſtabliſhment in this city. The pro- 
greſs I have made in a few years, in forming a 


| Muſeum, by my fole exertions, almoſt without 


funds, is a proof of what may be done in a ſeries 
of time with moderate means. And ſince I have 
ſubje&s, a ſufficient number of every c claſs to make 
a brilliant diſplay in a large building, why not with 


my labours make a beginning: Why not employ 


a few perſons of proper talents to bring forward 


a work of which you and your children will reap 
the benefit; and may feaſt on continually, with as 


much delight as the Elyſian fields afforded to the 


antient philoſophers! Not imaginary but ſubſtan- 
tially, by opening a perpetual ſtream of uſeful 


knowledge; a ſtream flowing from every quarter 


of the world! where you might ſweetly fip, digeſt, 


and ſtill deſire more ff we lay a good foundation 
for an extenſive and permanent Muſeum, every 
ſeaman return ing home, will add his mite; our 


travellers, 


WE 
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travellers, while exploring the weſtern regions, in- 
tereſted in its progreſs, would collect for its in- 


creaſe; and our merchants and their friends in 


foreign countries would ſhew their zcal to encreale 
our ſtore, 


Why ſhould this be delayed til you my hearers 
and myſelf are no more. Let it not be! We have 
the reſources; or may obtain them by ſome exer- 


tions. We have the ground, and the building may 


be ſpacious without great expence, for, internal 


ornament would be uſeleſs: The building would be 
but a narrow lengthy ſhell, plain finiſhed within. 
| However, to ſupport it, ſome funds are abſolutely 


neceſlary,—perhaps not more than the real value 


of articles which would be preſented to ſuch an 


Inſtitution. 


A few perſons wat . with the 1 


of preſerving ſubjects, ſnould be continually, em- 


ployed; one for each department of nature For 


although things that are once well prepared, re- 
quire no other care than what any attentive perſon, 
is able to perform, yet new ſubjects will be con- 


tinually increaſing from ſuch an inexhauſtible ſtore. 
Gentlemen of talents, ſhould be allowed to deli- 
ver lectures in the ſeveral branches of natural hiſ. 
tory; n the articles of nature before them. 


But, 
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But, if the perſons who prepare the fubjects, are 
capacitated to deliver lectures, they ſhould be pre- 
ferred; becauſe theywould be the moſt likely to uſe 
thoſe articles with delicacy. Beſides, if a profit 
is to be had from the delivery of lectures, it may 
be t thrown 1 into the falary of 121 artiſt, 


It will readily be 33 that Sas id 


ſhould have the ſuperintendance of the Muſeum; 
under whoſe directions, every addition ſhould be 
made and the care of every thing reſt with him. 


The ſupport of this officer ſhould ariſe from the 


monies paid by the vilitors to the Muſeum: thus 
| giving him an intereſt in the remain and i in 


7 


The price of WI ſhould be mall, = at 


ſtated periods, proportioned to ſome certain ſta- 
ple, or neceffary article of our market. The evil 


*%, 


of depreciation of money, is, by this 18 
avoided. Anus 555% $3d $3. 


The W i * aka 2 a on theſe 
terms are manifeſt. A ſmall ſum paid for admiſ- 
ſion, would keep out the idle rabble, who, other- 
wiſe, by having free ingreſs, might injure the ſub- 
jets. Thoſe really defirous of information, would 
frechy pay a trifle, and they would. viſit it more 
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frequently, as in a well organized repoſitory, there 
would always be found ſomething new, or unno- 
ticed before. 


"I rely believe, that this. Muſeum, has dlrendy 
difuſed much uſeful knowledge, and, no doubt, 
by the improvements meditated, in a few years 
the inhabitants near it will poſſeſs a more accurate 


knowledge than people who cannot have the eaſy 
opportunities of ſecing | it. 


-Ona very important ect may be produced. 
perſons having different ſentiments in politieks, 


being drawn together for the purpoſe of ſtudying 


the beauties of nature, while converſing on thoſe 
agreeable ſubjects, may find a concordance of ſen- 
timents, and moſt probably from a flight acquain- 
tance, would think better of each other, than 
while totally eſtranged. An inſtance of this is in 
the memory of many of my hearers. The chiefs 


of ſeveral nations of Indians, who had an here. 
ditary enmity to each other, happened to meet un- 
| expettedly in the Muſeum in 1796; they regarded 
| each other with conſiderable emotion, which in 
| ſome degree ſubſided when, by their interpreters, 


they were informed, that each party, Ignorant of 
the intention of the other, had come merely to 


view the Muſeum. ' N ever having before met, but 


in 
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in the field of battle, where the recollection of 


former ſcenes of bloodſhed, only rouſed the ſpirit 
of revenge; no room was left for the feelings of 
the ſocial NO, for the firſt time, finding 
themſelves in peace, ſurrounded by a ſcene calcu- 
lated to inſpire the moſt perfect harmony, the firſt 
ſuggeſtion was,—that as men of the ſame ſpecies 
they were not enemies by nature; but ought for. 
ever to bury the hatchet of war. 


Aſter leaving the Muſeum they formed a treaty 
ſo far as their powers extended, and wiſhing the 
white people to be witneſſes to the ſincerity of theit 
intentions, at the requeſt of the Secretary at War, 
I ſupplied them with a room.—Sixty-four chiefs of 
eight or ten nations met; they heard a ſpeech 
ſent by General WasninGToN, recommending 


peace.—Their orators, ſpoke; and they departed 


friends. 


| Quarrels 3 in polläcks are . like choſe in 
matrimony, almoſt always about triffles; ſeldom on 
things of conſequence ;—each comparing their 
notes with candour, their differences, are ſoon ſet- 
tled. 


1 to be underſtood. The :nftitution of a 
Muſeum can have no more to do with the poli- 
ticks of a country, than with particular reli; gious 
opinions. | 


_ 
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Its baſis has a much broader bottom. Facts, 


and not theories, are the foundation on which the 
. whole ſuperſtructure is built. Not on theoretical, 


ſpeculative things, but on the objects of our ſight 
and feelings; with the laws which govern them; 


en real ſubjects, with their general, or ſpecific. 


characters, economy, or manners;—the produc- 
tion, preſervation, and deſtruction of all material 


things deduced from facts. 


Hence purſuing the proper courſe of this ſcience, 


we cannot offend any human laws, either political 
or religious. And 15 a knowielge of nature all 


will be benefited. 


We 150 travel for years to obtain knowledge 


m natural ſcience, and although we might thus 
get conſiderable acquaintance with ſome things, 
yet many would be hid from our view, if we had 
not previouſly ſtudied them in an orderly, claſſical, 
or ſcientific Muſeum: as it is here, that a better 
acquaintance of things generally may be had, and 


even in a ſhorter time, than in any ether mode. 


So that the expence of travelling, to acquire this 
knowledge, eſpecially into foreign countries, may, 


in a conſiderable degree, be diſpenſed with. 


F ; 


A correct 
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A correct catalogue of the fubjects before us, 


would be very ſatisfactory; but a more perfect 


acquaintance with thoſe things would be obtained 


by well digeſted lectures, where the ſpecific de- 
ſcription is gone into, with ſuch accounts of them, 
as may be thought ſufficiently intereſting. 


The fight of, ſome things, which had before 


cauſed uneaſineſs, nay, fright, by a proper inveſti- 


gation, we may learn to look on, to handle, and 


examine with a conſiderable degree of pleaſure. 
In ſhort, it is the duty of the Lecturer to ſhew 
what we ſhould avoid as dangerous, as well as 
what we may approach with impunity, and alſo 
the particular uſes to which they may be applied 
for the benefit of mankind. 


Theſe lectures ſhould not only make us acquaint- 
ed with the uſeful properties of all its objects, but 
ſince very frequent examples of extraordinary 
virtues occur, it becomes the Lecturer's duty, 
occaſionally to interſperſe in them ſome moral re- 
flections, becauſe, (according to an old adage, ) 


example is generally more powerful than precept. 


In fact, he muſt be a very ſuperficial obſerver 
of nature, who does not ſee, with what infinite 


goodneſs the bountiful hand of Providence, has 


given 
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given powers to all his creatures, to know what 
is good, and what is hurtful for them; and by at- 
tentively obſerving their manners, we may fre- 
quently learn of them, uſeful lefſons. Could it 
be for any other purpoſe that the Creator has en- 
dowed us with reaſoning faculties? which enable 
us to obſerve the creatures placed in our power, 


but that we might compare their conduct with our 


own? and has alſo given us freedom of will, to 


apply it, for our edification, comfort and happineſs. 


Do not the holy ſeriptures every where tell us, 
theſe are our monitors? I will bring it nearer home, 
and ſay, if we conſult our own feelings, and then 
exerciſe that reaſon ſo benevolently beſtowed upon 
us, we muſt form a proper reſult. And the com- 
forts immediately, or ultimately flowing there- 
from, independent of all other conſiderations, 
ſhould arm us with reſolution ſufficiently ſtrong 
to induce us, never to do wrong. Otherwiſe, in- 
ſtead of ſuperior beings, we are really interior to 
the reptiles that crawl on the ground. 


My friends, if we are not the moſt cheerful, 
pious, and happieſt creatures that inhabit this globe 
the fault ariſes wholly from our want of a proper 
education, and remember, to that end I give my 

mite 
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mite by beginning the eſtabliſhment of a Muszux. 


m——— Gaze ſtranger, there! 
And bob: _ ſoften'd heart intenſely feel 


How good, how lovely, nature! when from hence, 


« Departing to the city's crowded ſtreets, 
Thy fickening eye at every ſtep revolts 
<« From ſcenes of vice and wretchedneſs; reflect 
“That man creates the evil he endures.” 


This Muſeum is known to contain in good pre- 
ſervation, many of our large, as well as ſmall qua- 
drupeds;—many of the amphibious animals A 
the American birds generally, with ſome Europe- 
ans; all in claffical arrangement; as, 1s alſo a nu- 


merous and beautiful collection of inſe&s, even ts 


the minute ones, too fmall to be ſeen by the na- 
ked eye: theſe are placed in new invented micro- 
ſcopes; forming a claſſical continuation in nume- 
rical order from the larger kinds. Minerals and 
ſhells, &c. properly arranged to advance ſtudy,— 
beſides many other articles, the proper appendages 
of a Muſeum. ot Tl 


Application has been made to me from Sweden, 
England, Holland, Germany, France and Italy, 
for ſupplies of articles of natural hiſtory generally: 


ſome 
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ſome have offered money and others ſimilar arti- 
cles in exchange. My anſwer uniformly has been, 


I am willing to exchange, but never to ſell.— And 


ſome reciprocal exchanges had taken place,—but 


war has prevented me from getting, in ſome in- 


ſtances ſuitable returns, wherefore can it be won- 
dered that I ſo pointedly reprobate that curſe of 
mankind? Which beſides its other enumerable 
baneful effects, alſo deprives us of the ſight of 


ſuch deſireable obje&s;—and dreading the claws 


of thoſe ſea monſters, privateer robbers, I have 
preferred filling my ſtore boxes with the duplicates 
of my Muſeum, which now contain hundreds of 
preſerved ſubjects in readineſs to exchange for 


ſuch articles as my Muſeum is in want of, ſuch 


as I can command with very little further trouble, 
when Europe returns to her proper ſenſes! 


Several plans of important additions to my Mu- 
ſeum I have meditated the execution of, year after 
year, — One of them is, preſerving the variety of 


- fiſhes; the product of our waters, which ſhould | 
form a more intereſting part of this repoſitory, 


than many may ſuppoſe; ſince in New York mar- 
ket alone, as I am creditably informed, by a gen- 
tleman who had taken the trouble to count and 
name them, are forty-two different kinds for the 
. N as | 
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Two years paſt at New-York, where fuch va. 
riety can be procured with facility, I began this la. 
borious, but intereſting taſk, when it was inter- 
rupted by the untimely death of my ſon Titian;z— 
the aſſiduous companion of my daily labours! 
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. His early loſs let ſcience mourn, 
With | Reſponſive with our frequent fighs,— 2 
Sweet flower of genius! that had borne tan 
The faireſt fruit beneath the ſkies! | 


Young tho? he was, he had a ſoul of 
That urg'd to ſchemes, the greateſt ſcarce had rail 
Vet could its energy control [ thought; M0 
The harſheſt obſtacles that danger brought. "the 
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Deep thro? the boſom of the land 
His eager fancy led the fruitful way; 


But 
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But envious Death's deſtructive hand 
Snatch'd him from honor's juſt expanding ray. 


Aſk what his valu'd virtues were?— 
Full many a moiſten'd eye will mark the truth, 
While heart and tongue at once declare, 
His was each virtue that could grace a youth, 


His early loſs let ſcience mourn, 
Reſponſive with our frequent ſighs,— 

Sweet flower of genius! that had borne 
The faireſt fruit beneath the ſkies! _ 


NO 7 E. 


Tuis early devoted and much lamented youth, died with 
the Yeilow Fever in New York 1798. It might be excuſed 


if the fondneſs of a parent indulged in the eulogium of his 


ſon; yet the teſtimony of numerous friends and acquain-, 
tances confirm his worth. —Juſt turned of eighteen, with few 
of the propenſities of youth in general, his underſtanding 
was as mature, as his genius was extraordinary and active; 
and the plans which he had commenced, to the proſecution 


of which his whole ſoul was devoted, far beyond his years, 


raiſed the greateſt expectations of his becoming the Linnz- 


us of America. To explore the riches of our North Weſtern 
Country, was a favorite and confirmed Reſolution - that 
| the Muſeum ſhould be completely ſtocked with American 


Rs, and thoſe of b procured by exchange. 


Since 
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Since the death of my ſon, ſtruck more par- 


ticularly with the uncertainty of human life, I have 


haſtened to prepare a courſe of lectures, under the 


impreſſion, that if I gave them their natural and 


proper turn; that of manifeſting by thoſe works the 
goodneſs and wiſdom of the Creator, in making 
every being in the beſt form to enſure its happi- 
neſs, obtaining its ſupport, with its conneCtion 
and dependance toward the ſupport of other be- 


ings;—In ſhort, to diſplay by viſible objects the 
harmony of the univerſe.— That having once laid 


this firm and ſolid foundation, no one who fol- 
lows me, however flowery his language, maſterly 
his rhetorick may be; henceforward will chuſe 


to deviate from a ſyſtem fo plain; ſo morally and 


religiouſly beneficial, and yet ſo demonſtrable in 
its merits to every capacity; not becauſe I have 


choſen it, but becauſe the world has proved that 


Linnæus has judiciouſſy adopted it. 


Here 1 think it proper, to ke notice that the 
Philoſopher and Naturaliſt have been viewed, by 


ſome people, as irreligious. How this opinion 


could be conceived I cannot imagine; unleſs from 


the conduct of ſome raſh impaſſioned men, who 


have aſſumed thoſe characters, without being poſ- 
ſeſſed of penetration and judgment ſufficient to 
view 
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view things. o on the great ſcale of univerſal laws, 


which ſupport every atom of matter in 1 its proper 


place; that bind together or fupport a univerſe, 


Thoſe ſuperficial men, catch at ſome things that 


appear ſtrange to them, and with a defire of be- 


coming ſingular, take on themſelves the part of 


cenſors; they find fault with that order, the depth 
of which they do not penetrate. 


They affect to be  Idirned; which is fulbcent tb 


catch the wonder of the vulgar, and thus they 


obtain the name of Philoſopher or Naturaliſt, 
without the leaſt title whatever to the character. 


When in fact, no man is entitled, or deſerves the 


name, whoſe words and actions do not prove him 
to be patient under afllitions,—forbearing when 
injured, —benevolent to all creatures, promoting 
harmony among men. And who alſo admires the 
works of creation, and through them adores the 
Creator. If this is not religion, in che name of 
charity, what is? 


My courſe of lectures is now compriſed in forty 
diſcourſes, which I propoſe to deliver this ſeaſon 
at my Muſeum. And in order that too great a 


number of objects may not diſtract the attention of 


thoſe who will honour me with their preſence, 1 


ſhall ſelect from the other articles of the Muſeum, 


G thoſe 
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thoſe which are the ſubjects of each Lecture, and 
diſpoſe them, While deſeribed, in 55 moſt favora- 
* Sar o be os 
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